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Phote on cover: Anthracite miner 
with jack-hammer drilling hole for 
blast. (See other photos on pege 2) 
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Ewing Galloway , H 
DOWN THE SHAFT. These miners are standing at entrance COMING UP the “slope.” Some mines have their entrance passage 
to a mine, waiting for the cage (elevator) to return so that they on an incline, and transportation to the surface is by rail instead of 
may go down. Note their metal hats and heavy rubber elevator. Such mines are called “slopes.” This is a particularly steep one. 


DOWN the HOLE s as 


O N THE opposite page, you can read one of the most popular legends of the 
discovery of anthracite in eastern Pennsylvania. There dare several other 
stories about its discovery, all of them telling how somebody by chance noticed 
the “black stones” in a stream or on a farm. Through the years a great industry 
has been built up to take the anthracite from the rich veins which streak through 
an area of 500 square miles, and run from the surface down to depths of 1,700 
feet. Fifty million tons of anthracite are taken out every year. About one-tenth 
of this is taken by “stripping,” that is excavating with steam shovels great areas 
of surface soil, thus exposing the anthracite veins. All the rest is mined by dig- 
ging underground. Pictures here show scenes at mine entrances and in the mines. 
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I S. Bureau of Mines 
TELEPHONE connections at the “headings” 
(passageways which connect the chambers. or 
work rooms. with the main gangway) keep the 
miners in touch with the superintendent's office. 
aw 
P a 
LEFT: Miner pointing to a petrified tree a thousand 
feet below the earth's surface. Convulsions of the 
Ewing Gallowas earth millions of years ago turned under the forests, 
BELOW: Miners using pneumatic jack-hammer drill to bore hole where cartridge containing and the inrush of the — made all this vegeta- 
explosive will be placed. After firing, miners return to load the coal (see photo of loader on p. 2, ‘ion intoa muddy owe ame and se es caused 
Nov. 12th issue) in cars. Note below how seam of anthracite ends sharply at ceiling of rock. it to turn into the carbonaceous mineral we call coal. 
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HE pioneers who discovered 
anthracite in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania (shortly before the Rev- 
olutionary War) came upon it quite 
by accident. One legend of the dis- 
covery tells about a Yankee woods- 
man, who, camping out one night, 
built his fire near a ledge of rocks 
and went to sleep. In the middle of 
the night he was awakened by a 
bright light and intense heat. This 
was strange, he thought, because he 
had not fed his fire. Upon examina- 
tion, he found that the “rocks were 
burning.” At dawn, he examined the 
“rocks” more carefully. He noticed 
that the surrounding area was thick 
with “black rocks.” 
It was not long before news had 
spread of the great power that lay 
in those “rocks.” 


“Beautiful Stuff’ 
Anthracite is the very hardest kind 
of coal. Miners call it “beautiful 

, stuff,’ with real feeling for its hard 

and gem-like quality. 
Anthracite is the best coal for 
ri household furnaces because it burns 
steadily without smoke or odor, and 
| with very little ash 

ts With these advantages over the 

: softer kinds of coal, it is perfectly 

i proper to bestow on anthracite the 

title “King Coal.”’ 

j You can dig ordinary bituminous 
coal in 38 of the states of our coun- 
try. But anthracite has a little king- 

4 dom all to itself —a region of 500 

¥ square miles in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. This is the anthracite coun- 
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Photo above shows the anthracite 
town of Lansford, Pa., near Mahanoy 
City. Note the railroad running along 
the foot of the hill. and at the ex- 
treme right, the breaker—the build- 
ing where the big lumps of coal are 
broken up, cleaned, and graded ac- 
cording to size of lumps and quality. 
(See pictures of breakers on page 5.) 


try, where 9912% of the “beautiful 
stuff” is dug. This whole section, em- 
bracing the cities of Wilkes-Barre 
Scranton, Hazleton, Pottsville, Ma- 
hanoy City, Shenandoah, and others. 
depends mainly on anthracite for its 
livelihood. 

This treasure of anthracite has 
been buried in this region for mil- 
lions of years— many ages before 
white men, red men, or anyone or 
any animal set foot on the North 
American continent. 


MAP (below) of State of Pennsylvania shows 
location of the anthracite region. There are 
four divisions, or fields. in the anthracite 
region: the Northern Field. with Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre the big cities; the Eastern Middle 
Field, where Hazleton is situated: the Western 
Middle Field, just southwest of the Eastern: 
and the Southern Field, including Pottsville. 
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THE BURNING BLACK “ROCKS” 


Story of Anthracite—Pennsylvania’s Powerful Pellets 


The earth wasn’t safe for man or 
beast in those days—-millions of years 
ago during a period we call the car- 
boniferous age.* Giant convulsions 
of the earth in which the forests and 
vegetation were turned under, and 
the sea rushed in, started the natural 
process by which vegetation became 
carbon (coal, diamonds, petroleum, 
and graphite) 

Eastern Pennsylvania was one of 
the few places on earth where the 
pressure and the packing was just 
right to make ANTHRACITE. 


Ample Supply for 150 Years 


It took millions of years to make 
anthracite, but we are digging it up 
at a very fast clip. And we started 
doing it only 170 years ago—just a 
brief moment in Nature’s scheme of 
things 

How long will it last? Of the four 
main fields of anthracite in eastern 
Pennsylvania, one, in the Hazelton 
district, will be exhausted in 16 years. 
(See map below.) The other three 
are expected to last at least 150 
years, at the present rate of produc- 
tion. {Turn to next pagel 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. Carboniferous and 


carbonaceous (used on opposite page), come 

from the Latin word carbo, meaning coal 

JA We also have the word carbon, which is the 

ns <YLvAS “tp English word used to identify the principal 

pENN® ’ 7 Way - chemical element found in coal. It occurs in 

Pe "ang \ diamonds in its pure crystallized form. The 

te ff 7 Re 4 adjective carbonaceous (Kahr -buh-nay-shus) 

“An Ain, ~ % means “containing or made up of carbon 

g irre Porrsui ss, S Carboniferous (kahr-buh-nif-er-us) means 
5 ee _ = coal-bearing or coal-producing.” 

PITTS @URGM Z > : , 5) Mew > give 

HARRISBURG PHILADELPHIA Anthracite (an-thruh-site), the name given 

to the hard variety of coal discovered in 

1750, comes from the Greek anthrakites. “like 

et anni MARYLAND coal”: anthrax coal."" plus kites, “like.” 
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{Continued from preceding page] 

Mine-owners, miners, and their 
families are more concerned right 
now over the slump in anthracite 
sales than with future conditions. 

‘Beautiful stuff” that it is—smoke- 
less, odorless, and almost ashless— 


anthracite has lost markets because 
of intense competition. Look at these 
igures: 


1925 1929 1937 
Productior 90 73 51 = s of 
Employment 175 150 100 thousands of 
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Now what is wrong here? Why is 
nthracite losing business? 

The problem has three sides to it. 
They can be called the ‘“miners’ 
side,” the “business side,” and the 
‘public side.’ The miners’ side con- 
‘erns the plight of the unemployed 
miners, and what they have done to 
keep themselves alive 

The public side concerns the peo- 
ple who need a fue! to heat their 
homes 

The business side concerns the 
difficulties of the companies that own 
the mines. Companies, like mining 
towns, are made up of human beings 
who must eat. So, they too need to 
earn money. But there is an impor- 
tant difference between the miner 
d the average person who owns 
ock in a company. The miner is 
oht there on the scene, living day 
n and day out with the coal. His job 
s to dig coal. and he has to live 
stockholder may be, and 


usualls hundreds of miles away. 
Thou is of stockholders own the 
comp es which run the coal mines 
PAGE 4 


Business has invested $400,000,000 
in the anthracite mines of eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Fifty million tons of coal are be- 
ing taken out of these fields every 
year. The value of the anthracite 
mined since 1933 is around $200,- 
000,000 annually. The public pays 
from $6 to $13 a ton for anthracite 

These three interests in anthacite 

-the miners, the owners, and the 
public—have all suffered because the 
ndustry is sick. The decline in sales 
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THE “ELECTRIC MULE” comes up out of the slope. Miners, recalling the day 
when mules did all the hauling. still use the term in referring to the little electric engines 
which pull the cars of coal from the mine to the tipple platform where it is automatically dumped. 





in anthracite is as sure a sign of sick- 
ness as is a steady loss of weight ina 
child. 

Let’s look for the causes of this 
“sickness.” 

First, there is oil. The invention 
of oil-burning furnaces won many a 
customer from anthracite. Oil burn- 
ers saved the labor of building a fire 
and emptying ashes. 

Second, freight rates for shipping 
anthracite are high. To ship a ton of 
iron ore from Pottsville, Pa., to New 
York harbor costs $1.21. But to ship 
a ton of anthracite costs $2.39. About 
75 percent of the anthracite mines 
are owned by the railroads. These 
railroads have been accused of keep- 
ing the freight rates high so that an- 
thracite can be a stronger financial 
support for the railroads. Now, with 
trucks carrying some of the coal from 
the mines, the problem of fair freight 
rates is more complicated than ever 

Third, the companies that own the 
mines have not done a very good job 
of merchandising (promoting and 
selling) anthracite to the public. Re- 
cently, the “old line’ companies (the 
ones owning 75 percent of the mines 
and controlled by the railroads) 
have formed a promotion office called 
Anthracite Industries, Incorporated 
It is Anthracite Industry’s job to win 
more people over to the use of an- 
thracite. If more anthracite could be 
sold, the price would probably be 
reduced 

Fourth, the miners, with their de- 
mands for higher wages, have helped 
boost the price of anthracite 
Through their strong union, the 
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A BREAKER. This excellent view shows peculiar type of construction of these buildings. 
The coal, starting at the top, is cleaned and graded as it moves down to be loaded into 
railroac cars. Note conveyor which carries waste (slate, pyrite. eic.) from breaker to hilltop. 
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United Mine Workers of America, 
the miners have called many strikes 
to force wages up. At present, the 
miners and owners are working in 
harmony. (See “Mines and Men,” 
page 7.) 

Other reasons for the decline of 
employment in anthracite are la- 
bor-saving machinery, a series of 
unusually warm winters, and the 
general slump in’business which pre- 
vented many a family from buying 
its usual supply of winter coal. 

None of these reasons alone ac- 
count for hard times in the anthra- 
cite region, but all six together help 
to explain the problems of the re- 
gion. 


The Bootlegging of Coal 

When many of the mines shut 
down, hard times came for half the 
175,000 miners and their families in 
the anthracite country. Faced with 
starvation, the unemployed miners 
decided to start stealing coal from 
the companies. It was generally 
called “coal bootlegging,” and at one 
time 20,000 miners were engaged in 
it. To the miners, to the business men 
of the mine towns, even to the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania himself, it 
wasn’t regarded as just ordinary 
stealing. They preferred to excuse 
it on the ground that the miners and 
their families had to live somehow. 

Bootlegging became more and 
more common, and soon people who 
weren’t miners moved to the anthra- 
cite region to get in on this means of 
earning a livelihood. 

Here’s how the coal bootlegging 


was done. When the mines were 
closed, the power was turned off. The 
miners would rig up makeshift ma- 
chinery, making use of automobile 
motors to operate hoists and shakers. 
With wheelbarrows, crude _ hoists, 
and in baskets carried by hand, they 
brought the coal out of the mines. By 
truck they shipped 2,500 tons of it 
every day into New York City alone 
during the winter of 1935-3 

This bootlegged anthracite sold for 
$2 to $3 less per ton than the com- 
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pany-produced product. As you can 
imagine, there was a loud protest 
from the companies. They demand- 
ed that the bootlegging be stopped. 
But the police in the coal towns 
wouldn’t raise a hand to stop it, and 
neither Governor Earle, nor Gover- 
nor Pinchot before him, would order 
out the National Guard to drive the 
bootleggers off company property. 
Today bootlegging appears to be 
on the decline. Opinions differ as to 
how long it will continue. A lot will 
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INSIDE THE BREAKER the anthracite is prepared for market. Besides being 


cleaned, it is broken up into various sizes, each size passing down a conveyor chute of its 
own. Some of the sizes are called egg, stove, chestnut, pea, rice. barley, buckwheat. and boiler. 





rriangle Photo Service 


ARRIVING at the tipple platiorm, the coal car—just up from the mine—is automatically 
dumped and conveyed by chute to shaker screen which permits all but largest lumps to pass 
through. Large lumps are broken separately. Photo shows turning cylinder for dumping car. 
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depend on whether unemployed 
miners can find work in legal mines, 
or at other occupations; and whether 
the State of Pennsylvania will do 
anything to discourage bootlegging. 

If new merchandising methods 
bring better business to anthracite, 
the companies will be able to open 
up their closed mines. This will mean 
work for more miners. 

Government ownership of the 
mines has been proposed by Gover- 
nor Earle of Pennsylvania. 

New uses for anthracite in filters, 
batteries, paints, and other products 
offer some promise of profit from the 
tons of waste heaped at the mines. 

Millions of dollars have been spent 
by the companies for equipment to 
improve the quality of the raw prod- 
uct. Today the quality of anthracite 
is the highest in its history. The re- 
moval of slate and bone has natural- 
ly cut down the gross tonnage, and 
the householder who now buys an- 
thracite finds that it goes much fur- 
ther. He needs less of it to produce 
the same heat. 
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BOOTLEGGING COAL 


URING the past few years, the 
anthracite industry ha been 


sorely troubled by bootleg mining 
This is mining done by unemployed 
miners who, usually in groups of 4 or 
5 men and boy helpers, take the coal 
out of mins wned by the big coal 
companies, and sell the coal at prices 
ower than the regular market price. 
Most of th yootleg mining is being 
done in the southern fields of the an- 
thracite region, where the coal veins 
can be worked closer to the surface 
Nearly 2,000 bootleg mines or holes 
are in operation. The bootlegging prob- 


lem is a serious one, and opinions dif- 
fer as to how long it will continue 
(Read the article starting on page 3.) 

The pictures on this page are from 
the March of Time’s film on bootleg 
coal, taken during actual bootlegging 


operations in the anthracite region 
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BOOTLEGGERS disregard the “No Trespassing” signs on the coal companies’ property. 


Police refuse to take action against the bootleggers, who call themselves “independent miners.” 








CRUDE SHAFTS were dug into the mines, and a pulley and 


rope rigged up for hauling the coal to the surface. For power, an auto- 
mobile is jacked up and a winch substituted for one of the rear wheels. 


SURFACE MINING requires no shaft. The coal can be dug 


from the surface, as shown above. There is not much good anthracite 
left on the surface, but the bootleggers are getting as much as they can. 
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IN SOME pane where a vertical shaft is not practicable. 


the miners construct an inclined railway on which the little coal 
cars can run. They are pulled by automobile power. as shown at left. 
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BOYS filling sacks with coal. No automobile could reach this 
hole, so the winch is operated by man power. Note miner at right 
of platform. turning crank to raise drum of coal to the surface. 
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MINES and MEN 


Bitter Experience Has Taught Miners 
the Value of a Strong Labor Union 


HE story of anthracite is the 
| story of men. It is the story of 
the struggle of these men to 
eke out a living from the black trea- 
sure that lay under their feet. It is 
the story of their quarrels among 
themselves, and of the hardships in- 
flicted upon them by the powerful 
companies that owned the mines. 
The first men to go to work in the 
newly developed anthracite mines 
were experienced miners from 
Wales. Irish and English followed. 
Though they all spoke the same lan- 
guage (with considerable differences 
in dialect), they did not always get 
along together. 


The First Union 

Many of the miners, from the very 
beginning, were interested in form- 
ing a union. The first union that 
dared to raise its head was formed in 
1849 by an English miner named 
John Bates, who lived in St. Clair, 
near Pottsville, Pa. Bates’ union, 
however, was short-lived. 

After the Civil War the anthracite 
business expanded greatly to meet 
the new demands of industry for 
coal. The miners, seeing business 
booming, wanted to share in the 
prosperity. So they tried organizing 
again, and formed the Workingmen’s 
Benevolent Association, popularly 
called the W.B.A. 


Railroads Buy Up Mines 


Up until this time (1870), the an- 
thracite mines were owned by inde- 
pendent companies. But as soon as 
the wave of industrial expansion 
started, the railroads saw the ad- 
vantage of owning the mines. So they 
started buying them up, and forcing 
many of the :ndependent operators 
to go into bankruptcy 

The biggest railroad owner was 
the Reading Railroad, which also 
owned iron mills. Its young president 
was a man named Franklin B. Gow- 
en, whose ambition was to be dicta- 
tor of anthracite. He was a capable 
executive, but he was ruthless in his 
methods. 

Gowen’s pet hate was the union— 
the W.B.A. He brought in labor spies, 
coal and iron police, Pinkerton men 
(representing a private detective 
agency that helped companies guard 
their property and break strikes), 
and imported labor from Europe— 
principally Slavs, Hungarians and 
Poles. 

The miners hated Gowen as much 
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as he hated their union, and they 
made up bitter songs about him. 
To make matters worse for the min- 
ers, racial prejudice came between 
the English-speaking miners and the 
newly arrived Slavs. 

Today that hostility has disap- 
peared as the American-born gen- 
eration of Slavs mingle on equal 
terms with their fellow-Americans. 
But fifty and sixty years ago, the 
Slavs were looked upon with sus- 
picion by the English-speaking min- 
ers. The Slavs were abused in the 


had gained strength in the bitumi- 
nous coal fields. 

A few years later, as the anthra- 
cite organization grew, the Mine 
Workers’ president, John Mitchell, 
made his appearance. He. soon had 
the anthracite miners organized in a 
disciplined union, and a strike call 
was issued on Sept. 17, 1900. 

The owners refused to meet with 
the union leaders, but it happened to 
be the time of the McKinley-Bryan 
presidential campaign, and the Re- 
publican Party leaders did not want 
labor trouble. They urged the prin- 
cipal owner, J. P. Morgan, to seek 
peace with the miners. The owners, 
still refusing to meet with the min- 
ers, posted notices on their bulletin 
boards at the mine towns, announc- 
ing an increase in wages, and other 








From the March of Tim iim on bootleg coal 


BREAKER BOY, about 10 years old, picking slate and stones out 
of the coal. It is now illegal for boys this young to work in the mines. 


press, cheated in the stores and 
courts, and forced to live in caves 
and abandoned coal mines. 

A secret society, which sprang up 
among the Irish miners did not help 
the situation. This society was known 
as the Molly Maguires. They were 
a small minority of the Irish miners, 
but they made a lot of noise, and 
committed many acts of violence. 
Their original purpose was to gain 
better conditions from the owners. 
But the Mollies—moving always se- 
cretly—ran a reign of terror that in- 
cluded as a victim any miner they 
might suspect. Had the union—the 
W.B.A.—been stronger, the Mollies 
would never have had their innings. 

It was not until 1890 that the an- 
thracite workers took hope for the 
revival of unionism. They welcomed 
an organizer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the union that 





concessions. The miners cheered this 
as a union victory, and called off the 
strike on Oct. 29, a date observed 
every year since as Mitchell Day. 

Though the miners won better 
conditions, their union was still un- 
recognized by the owners. The show- 
down had to come. It came about a 
year later, when the owners refused 
to meet with the miners to discuss 
new terms. A strike was called, 
which, according to Professor George 
Korson (see page 8) was “the greatest 
strike in American history.” 

As the strike wore on, President 
Theodore Roosevelt told the owners 
that the United States Government 
would take over their properties if 
they would not negotiate. The own- 
ers then agreed to attend a confer- 
ence at the White House, and on Oct. 
23, 1902, the strike came to an end. 
The union had won recognition. 
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SING A SONG for ANTHRACITE 


HISTLE WHILE YOU 
WORK,” sang the Seven 
Dwarfs, who—you will re- 
call—were miners. It is an old cus- 
tom with miners to whistle and sing 
songs. If there is anyone in the world 
who needs a song in his life it is a 
miner. He has to work deep down 
narrow passageways where dan- 
ger lurks, where the darkness is 
pierced only by his headlight and the 
tillness by sounds of miners at work. 
From the earliest days of the an- 
thracite industry in eastern Pennsyl- 
ania, the miners have made up 
ongs to lighten the burden of their 
hard life. They would sing during 
lulls in their work in the mine; and 
at night they would gather with their 
families on the village green to sing 
and dance 


Songs Full of LIFE 

Some of their songs are gay, and 
some are sad. All of them picture the 
life of the miner. There are ballads 
of illness and poverty, of everyday 
work in the mines, and of strikes and 
labor leaders. One tells about an old 
Irish woman who loved to gossip. 
Another describes a terrible mine 
disaster. Many ballads tell about 
smal] children who worked in the 
mines 

The miners who wrote these songs 
were called minstrels. They had a 
special talent for singing, dancing, 
and making up songs. The minstrels 
used to go from door to door in the 
anthracite region, carrying their fid- 
dles and guitars. They would stop at 
the miners’ homes, sing their own 
compositions, dance, and receive food 
and lodging in return 


Famous Minstrels 

The minstrels were very popular 
with their fellow-miners. One of the 
most famous minstrels was “Giant” 
O’Neill, a small Irishman who was 
because he topped 

-veryone else in dancing. Another 
was Ed Foley, who hated trains and 
would rather walk forty miles than 
ride on one. Con Carbon was a min- 
the mines 
when he was seven years old, and 


later became famous for his sweet 


called “Giant 


strel who began work 


tenor voice 
In the past twenty years or so, 
e the movies and radio came, the 
anthracite miners have done less and 
ess singing and dancing for them- 
selves. Their small villages (called 
“mine patches’) have given way to 
larger towns with a movie house and 
other “canne entertainment. The 
new gene on of miners got out of 
PAGE 8 


In songs of their own creation, the miners and their 
minstrels told of the joys and sorrows of their life. 





Donald H. Ross 


A group of anthracite miners who sang some of the old songs at the 
Pennsylvania Folk Festival held at Bucknell University. Lewisburg. Pa. 


touch with the songs and tunes their 
fathers and grandfathers had cre- 
ated. 

Had it not been for the interest of 
a Pottsville newspaperman named 
George Korson, back in 1924, Ameri- 
cans of the future might never have 
known the words and tunes of these 
old anthracite songs. 


Korson’s Great Work 

George Korson, now a professor at 
Bucknell University, at Lewisburg, 
Pa., in the anthracite region, had 
been assigned by his editor to write 
a series of articles about the anthra- 
cite miners. To do his job better, he 
lived with the miners. It was then 
that he occasionally heard an old 
miner singing the songs and bal- 
lads. Korson became interested, and 
thought surely that someone had put 
these songs into writing. But, search 
as he would, he could find very few 
that had been preserved in writing. 

Korson set to work, and after a 
long search among miners’ families, 
wrote down the songs and published 
them in a book—Songs and Ballads 
of the Anthracite Miner. That was 
in 1927. Professor Korson didn’t stop 
there. He kept on searching for new 
songs and ballads. He also helped or- 
ganize the Pennsylvania Folk Festi- 


val, which is held at Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

Last week, Professor Korson pub- 
lished his second book of songs and 
legends of the anthracite miners. It 
is called Minstrels of the Mine 
Patch,* and it includes all the songs 
appearing in his first book (which 
has long been out of print), and many 
others uncovered since 1927. 

Through the kindness of Profes- 
sor Korson and his publishers, the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Junior Scholastic here has the plea- 
sure of introducing you to some of 
the songs in Minstrels of the Mine 
Patch. We wish we could give you 
more of them, and the music, too, but 
space forbids that. We can only sug- 
gest that your school library pur- 
chase the book to add to its collection. 


Avondale Mine Disaster 

The Avondale Mine Disaster is a 
ballad about a fire in the Avondale col- 
liery, in which 110 men and boys lost 
their lives. The Avondale was ven- 
tilated by a furnace built on the bot- 
tom level of the mine, its flue running 
up the height of the shaft. On Septem- 
ber 6, 1869, the flue caught fire and 
the coal breaker built directly over 
the shaft was socr aflame. And there 





*Published by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia. $3 
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was only one outlet from the mine! All 
the miners below were trapped. 


THE AVONDALE MINE DISASTER 


Trerscribed by Melon LeMon 
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On the sixth day of September, 
Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. 
Those miners all then got a call 
To go to work in the mine; 

But little did they think that day 
That death would gloom the vale 
Before they would return again from 

The mines of Avondale. 


The women and the children, 
Their hearts were filled with joy, 
To see the men go work again, 
And likewise every boy: 
But a dismal sight in broad daylight, 
Soon made them all turn pale, 
When they saw the breaker burning 
O’er the mines of Avondale. 


From here and there, and everywhere, 
They gathered in a crowd, 

Some tear ing of: their clothes and hair, 
And crying out aloud 

Get out our husbands and our sons, 
Death he’s going to steal 

Their lives away without delay 
In the mines of Avondale. 


But all in vain, there was no hope 
One single soul to save, 
For there is no second outlet 
From the subterranean cave. 
No pen can write the awful fright 
And horror that did prevail, 
Among those dying victims, 
In the mines of Avondale. 


A consultation then was held, 
"Twas asked who'd volunteer 

For to go down this dismal shaft, 
To seek their comrades dear; 

Two Welshmen brave, without ‘dismay, 
And courage without fail, 

Went down the shaft without delay, 
In the mines of Avondale. 


When at the bottom they arrived, 
And thought to make their way, 
One of them died for want of air, 
While the other in great dismay, 
He gave a sign to hoist him up, 
To tell the dreadful tale, 
That all were lost forever 
In the mines of Avondale. 


Every effort then took place 
To send down some fresh air: 

The men that next went down again 
They took of them good care; 

They traversed through the chambers, 
And this time did not fail 

In finding those dead bodies 
In the mines of Avondale. 


Sixty-seven was the number 
That in a heap was found, 

It seemed they were bewailing 
Their fate in underground; 

They found the fzither with his son 
Clasped in his arms so pale. 

It was a heart-rending scene 
In the mines of Avondale. 
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Now to conclude. and make an end, 
Their number I’li pen down— 
One hundred and ten of brave stout 
men 
Were smotherev underground; 
They’re in their graves till the last 
day, 
Their widows may bewail, 
And the orphans’ cries they rend the 
skies 
All round through Avondale. 


The Old Miner’s Refrain is one of 
the oldest ballads of the miners. Its 
author is unknown. It is intended to 
express the feelings and thoughts 
of a miner who, as Professor Korson 
puts it, “looks back on a lifetime of 
back-breaking labor in the mines, 
and what does he find staring him 
in the face at the end of the road? 
Poverty and the threat of the poor- 
house. .. . The Old Miner’s Refrain 
will always be close to my heart as 
it was one of the first three ballads to 
come to me when I began collecting. 

. It was sent by B. I. Curran, a 
Centralia school teacher.” 


THE OLD MINER'S REFRAIN 
Transcribed by Melein LeMon 
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home That's where I'll lny thie wee-ry bead of mine 
{ & to Chorus) 


At 11 years of age, my boys, I bought 
myself a lamp, 
The boss he sent me down the slope 
to tramp 
Through water and through powder 
smoke, and always the damp; 
I spent my leisure hours killing 
rats. 
Next I became a miner 
patch I went 
To earn my daily bread beneath 
the ground: 
I put my length in every day while 
driving up my breast 
To get my cars and load them I 
was bound. 
- * * * + 


But now I’m old and feeble, and I can- 
not work no more, 
I’m waiting for the signal at the 
door. 
I hear the angels whispering: “Old 
miner, you must come, 
And we'll row you to that far-off 
distant shore.” 


and up the 


Some of the ballads about breaker 
boys are the saddest ones written. 
These boys began to work in the 
mines when they were only seven or 
eight years old. Their job was to pick 
the slate from the good coal. Here is 
a short song about a little breaker 
boy, nicknamed “Micky Pick-Slate,” 
who was found dead in a mine— 


Mickey Pick-Slate, early and late, 
That was this poor little breaker boy’s 
fate; 
A poor simple woman at the breaker 
still waits 
To take home her Mickey Pick-Slate. 
Here is a ballad that makes light 
of poverty and recalls happier times. 
It is called The Shoofly and was 
written by a school teacher named 
Felix O’Hare. The Shoofly was a 
colliery near New Philadelphia, 
which shut down when a vein of 
worthless coal was struck. Near the 
Shoofly was the Furnace, a mining 
town where the old Irish woman in 
the ballad lived. 


As I went a-walking one fine sum- 
mer’s morning, 
It’s down by the Furnace I chanced 
for to stroll. 
I met an old lady, I’m sure she was 
eighty, 
At the foot of the banks and she 
hokin’ for coal. 


CHORUS 
“Ocheon! but I’m nearly distracted. 
It’s down in the Shoofly they 
struck a bad vein, 
And now the ould place is condemned; 
and the Furnace, 
And all me fine neighbors 
J’ave me again. 


must 


“T have but one apron and that’s ala- 
paca, 
Me hair is like bristles for the 
want of a comb; 
Me husband’s gone off on the s’arch of 
employment— 
To Mahanoy Valley this night he 
does roam. 


“In your four- in-hand coach when you 
cross o’er the mountains, 
Drop into me cabin, sit down in 
the chair, 
In honor of bygones we’ll sample me 
poteen 
To think of those days sure it 
bleaches me hair. 


We'll talk of the nights we had at the 
dances, 
When the b’ys swung the girls till 
we feared they’d squeal, 
How wee Micky Flanagan would step 
off the lances, 
And how Kitty Murphy would 
knock off the reel.” 


In the old days the miners’ wages 
were very poor. In this song an old 
Irish woman asks God to “cut the 
throats” of the employers who “cut 
the poor man’s wages.” 


May God above, 

Send down a dove, 

With wings as sharp as razors; 
To cut the throats, 

Of those old bloats, 

Who cut the poor man’s wages. 
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President Roosevelt Leads 
in Protesting Nazi Terror 

“T myself could scarcely believe that 
such things could occur in a 20th-cen- 


tury civilization,” spoke President 
Roosevelt when news of the full effect 
of Nazi destruction in Germany had 
reached America 

Bands of Nazis went through the 
streets of cities and towns in Germany 
smashing and pillaging Jewish shops, 
dynamiting and setting fire to syna- 
gogues. 

They pretended that their reason for 
doing this was the murder of an assist- 
ant in the German consulate’s office in 
Paris by a 17-year-old Jewish boy 
named Herschel Grynszpan. Crazed 
with grief over the treatment of his 
parents by the German Nazis, Grynsz- 
pan killed the German official. He was 
immediately arrested by the Paris 
police, and will be tried for murder 


Nazis Want Property 

The real purpose of the new wave 
of terrorism and destruction in Ger- 
many was to force Jews to sell their 
property to German Nazis at very low 
prices 

Foreign newspaper reporters in Ber- 
lin said that the destruction was done 
by Nazi party members, and that the 
German public did not take a hand in 
it. Police stood by and did nothing to 
stop the Nazi raiders. It was apparent 
that orders had come from high gov- 
ernment officials that the raiders be 
allowed to carry on the destruction 

After the rioting was over, Germany 
announced that the Jews would have 
to pay a fine of 400 million dollars 

At the same time, the Catholic 
Church in Germany feared the same 
fate as the Jews. Nazis attacked the 
home of Cardinal Faulhaber in Munich 
in a pause between anti-Jewish riots 

All faiths and religions in the United 
States joined in speaking out against 
the new wave of Nazi barbarism. Most 
significant was our Government’s act 
in summoning home our ambassador to 
Germany, Hugh R. Wilson. Germany 
retaliated by calling home her ambas- 
sador to the United States. 


Trade Treaty Improves 
U. S.-British Friendship 

In contrast to the strained feeling 
between the United States and Ger- 
many, friendship between the United 
States and Great Britain and Canada 
has been strengthened. 

Last week, in the White House 
around the same table used by Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s’ cabinet, President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King of 
Canada, Sir Ronald Lindsay, British 
ambassador, and other officials met to 
witness tne 
trade treaty in history 
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By this treaty, the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada agreed to 
increase the exchange of goods back 
and forth between the United States 
and Great Britain, and the United 
States and Canada. 

This increased trade will be made 
possible by lower duties on products 
which Canada and Great Britain sell to 
the United States; and lower duties on 
the products we sell to them. Alto- 
gether 3,000 different products are 
named in the treaty. They represent 
$1,500,000,000 in trade annually. 

Duties are taxes which a country im- 
poses on goods and products which 
come in from another country. 

The main reason why a country im- 
poses duties on foreign goods is to pre- 
vent foreign goods from being sold at 
prices lower than similar home-manu- 
factured goods are sold. 

For example, take a steel knife made 
in England. An American-made steel 
knife of equal size and quality sells in 
our stores for $1.50, let us say. Now, 
the English manufacturer can make 
these knives and sell them in the 
United States for $1.25, That is, this 
could be done if our Government would 
allow it. But our Government imposes 
a duty of 25 cents or more (usually 





more), so that the English knife will 
have to sell at a price higher than the 
American-made knife. 

There are thousands and thousands 
of other things besides steel knives 
which nations want to sell abroad. 


The Tariff Problem 


The whole problem of the amount of 
duty to be charged for each item is a 
tremendous one. Some people think 
that our tariff wall (the amount of 
duty on everything imported) should 
be a high ore, to keep foreign-made 
goods from competing with American- 
made goods. 

Others think that the tariff wall 
should be low, for two reasons: (1) to 
encourage trade among countries and 
thus make them friendlier; (2) to help 
keep prices down. 

It is the policy of Secretary of State 
Hull and our present Government to 
lower the tariff wall. Under Secretary 
Hull’s leadership, our Government has 
signed reciprocal*® trade treaties with 
19 nations, and offers any country in 
the world the same treatment as the 
nations most favored by these treaties. 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. Reciprocal (ree- 
sip-ruk-kul), adjective. Felt or shared by 
both parties; mutual. In a reciprocal treaty 
between two countries, the sacrifices made 
and benefits gained are about equal on both 
sides. In the present instance, Great Britain 
and Canada lower their duties on certain 
American-made products in return for lower 
duties in the United States on British-made 
and Canadian-made products. The word 
reciprocal comes from a Latin word mean- 
ing “back and forth,” “working both ways.’ 
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FULGENCIO BATISTA. Cuba’s strong man, pays his first visit to the 
United States, and receives a warm welcome from our officials. Photo shows 
him (in civilian clothes) reviewing the cadet corps at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point. Read accompanying story for background on Batista. 


Cuba’s Strong Man Visits 
His Powerful “Uncle” , 


Chief of Cuba’s army and head man 
of her government is Colonel Ful- 
gencio Batista. He paid his first visit 
to the United States last week for the 
purpose of strengthening Cuban- 
American friendship and arranging 
financial help for Cuba’s sugar and 
tobacco industries. 

To understand the meaning of Ba- 
tista’s visit, let us look at what has 
happened in Cuba during recent 
years. 

For its money, Cuba depends mainly 
on growing sugar cane and selling sug- 
ar to the United States 

The United States buys a third of 
its total sugar supply from Cuba. 


Sugar Falls 

In 1919 sugar was high. As sugar 
goes, so goes Cuba. Sugar was worth 
$720,000,000 to Cuba’s 4,000,000 peo- 
ple that year. 

Next year, sugar started on a down- 
hill toboggan. The Cuban planters 
owed money to New York banks. The 
planters could not pay. Regretfully, 
Chase National Bank and National 
City Bank, America’s biggest banks, 
claimed the land. 

The figures below tell the next 
chapter in Cuban sugar. 

1924. Cuba sold the U. S. A. 3,163,- 
054 short tons for $317,519,000 

1933. Cuba sold the U. S. A. 1,495,- 
992 short tons for $39,748,607. 


The Lid Blows Off 

This meant a 90% drop in Cuba’s 
main source of income. Income from 
the sale of tobacco and rum could not 
make up the difference. 

Cuba did not have enough funds to 
pav wages, debts, rent, interest on 
loans, and salaries of public officials. 

From 1925 to 1933, Cuba’s President 
Machado had the support of the United 
States so that he could maintain a 
strong army and prevent revolution. 
But conditions for the people did not 
improve. On Aug. 12, 1933 the lid 
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blew off. For a while, Cubans were so 
eager to rid themselves of Machado’s 
government that bombs were sold at 
retail, like cigars. 

Machado had to flee. He sought 
refuge in the United States, and now 
is critically ill in New York 

Cubans have long put him out of 
their lives. They have had _ seven 
presidents since Machado. Only one 
of them matters. He is Grau San Mar- 
tin, a physician. 

But whoever is head man in Cuba 
must have the co-operation of the 
United States. San Martin had to buck 
an impossible situation. Colorado and 
Utah beet sugar farmers, in 1930, had 
induced our government to fix a duty 
of 2c a pound on cane which the 
U.S. A. imported from Cuba. Further, 
Cuba was forbidden to sell more than 
1,902,800 short tons of cane to this 
country in any year. Bad business 
forced Cuban cane growers to cut 


International 


their price from 4.186c a pound in 
1924 to 1.208¢ in 1933. 

San Martin could not induce the 
United States to lower the tariff and 
buy more Cuban sugar. Therefore, he 
attempted to adjust Cuban expenses to 
the reduced Cuban income. He stopped 
paying interest on the Cuban debt. He 
wanted to give sugar lands, owned by 
U.S. banks, to Cuban peasants, so that 
they could raise their own food. 

San Martin’s ideas did not meet the 
approval of the United States. So San 
Martin did not last long 

A man he had promoted from the 
job of sergeant-stenographer at gen- 
eral headquarters to colonel in the 
army took charge of things when San 
Martin went into exile. Fulgencio Ba- 
tista was the man, and today he is 
still firmly in control 

Colonel Batista seems to be con- 
vinced that Cuba needs the United 
States’ friendship more than it needs 
United States property in Cuba. When 
he was here last week, he denied that 
he wants to continue as dictator. He 
said he plans to lead Cuba to democ- 
racy 


ENGLISH BOYS orf Oxford, near London, carrying banners in a political 
demonstration for Dr. Lindsay, Liberal candidate for Parliament who is opposed 
to Prime Minister Chamberlain’s policy of co-operation with Chancellor Hitler 
of Germany. Note sign on boy in lower right-hand corner. It says: “Labour, 
Liberals and Many Tories Support Dr. Lindsay.” Dr. Lindsay’s opponent is 
named Hogg. One sign reads: “Oxford wants Lindsay. Hitler wants Hogg.” 
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C.1LO. Meets; Elects 
John L. Lewis President 


The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization is now the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. But it is still 
the C.1.O 

At their convention in Pittsburgh, 
delegates representing 4,000,000 union 
members, adopted a constitution and 
became a permanent organization. 
They dropped the name “committee,” 
because it was a carry-over from the 
days when the group was a part of 
the A.F. of L. (American Federation 
of Labor) 

As first president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the delegates 
elected the man who has been the lead- 
er of the C.1.O. movement from the 
first—John L. Lewis 

It is appropriate, in this special issue 
of Junior Scholastic on anthracite, to 
point out that both John L. Lewis and 
his rival, William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 


were coal miners. John L. Lewis, be- 
sides being head of C.I.O., is president 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. (See “Mines and Men,” page 7.) 

(For an explanation of the differ- 
ences between A.F. of L. and C.LO., 
see the Oct. 22d Junior Scholastic, p. 
12.) 

President Roosevelt sent a telegram 
to the C.LO. convention, urging the 
delegates to seek peace with the 
A.F. of L. When the A.F. of L. had its 
convention last month, the President 
sent a similar telegram to them. 

Peace can be brought about, say 
C.1.O. leaders, if A.F. of L. leaders 
guarantee that the industrial unions 
will be allowed to go on. 

One setback came for the C.I.O. 
when the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, with 250,000 
members, declined to send delegates 
to the convention. The LL.G.W.U. will 
stay independent of both C.I.O. and 
AF. of L. until the two big unions have 
made peace 
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READING FOR KEEPS | 


Score Yourself: lf you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key which appears on page 14. 


(I.) Where is the anthracite region? At the present rate of produc- 
tion, how many years will we have an ample supply of anthracite? 


(II.) Give three reasons why anthracite business and employment 
have fallen off. (Score 5 each. Total 15.) 


(III.) The price of anthracite per ton ranges from $ 
What industry owns 75% of the anthracite mines? 
What two leading labor leaders of today were coal miners? 
Anthracite consists mostly of — 


(Score 5 each. Total 20.) 


following sentences by underlining the state- 
ment which you think is right. (Score 10 each. Total 30.) 


Coal is (a) rock which turned black because sunlight never struck it. 
| (b) forests and other vegetation buried millions of vears ago 


ind hardened by pressure of the earth 
which fell out of the sky 


A breake! 
(a) a coal miner who smashes big lumps of coal into small 

lumps 
| (b) a building where coal from the mine is cleaned, broken 
| up into small lumps of various sizes, and sorted according 
| to size 

An electric mule is 
| (a) a 4-legged animal used in coal mines and wearing an elec- 

tric headlight to guide him through the tunnels 
| (b) an electric engine used to pull mine cars out of the mine. 
| (c) a dynamo for making electricity to light the mines 
My score 


(V.) Check the word on each line which most nearly represents the 
first word in italics. The numbers at the end of each line indicate the 
page and column where each word appears in this issue. (Score 3 each. 


ic, story, soldier) (p. 3, col. 1.) 
rranean (underground, underneath, dark, dismal) (p. 9, col. 1.) 
lsion (plow, upheaval, mining, erosion) (p. 2, col. 3.) 

yperating, mechanical, modern, air - compression) 


strength, depth, spread) (p. 15, col. 1.) 
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ALUMINUM 
CELEBRATES 


Only 50 years ago, the aluminum pot 
which you use for cooking carrots 
would have been a prized piece of jew- 
elry. Aluminum once sold for $55 a 
pound. At that price it had few uses. 
Today the price is down to 20c a pound, 
and aluminum has 2,000 uses. 

For inventing the process by which 
aluminum can be made so cheaply, we 
can thank a young college student 
named Charles Martin Hall. Back in 
1885, while he was a student at Ober- 
lin College, in Ohio, Hall worked on 
the electrolytic process by which alu- 
minum could be made in large quan- 
tities. A few months after his gradua- 
tion, Hall perfected the process. 

From Hall's invention grew the Alu- 
minum Company oi America, which 
last week observed the 50th anniver- 
sary of its founding. At the celebration 
dinner in New York, honored guests 
were two men who were associates of 
Hall in the early days and who started 
the company »n its way—Arthur Vin- 
ing Davis and George H. Clapp. 

All you have to do is to look around 
you to see many monuments to these 
men. 


U.S. A.-JAPAN 


Until 1854, Japan had little to do 
with the outside world. She had no 
desire to trade with outsiders, and for- 
bade foreign ships to enter her ports. 
It was Commodore Perry, who, with 
four U. S. men-of-war and the backing 
of the U. S. Government, persuaded 
Japan to open her doors to foreign 
trade. The Japanese had no desire to 
do this, but they were overawed by the 
presence of battleships of the “bar- 
barians,” as they called Commodore 
Perry and his men. 

Since that day, Japan has had the 
“open door” policy. 

China, under much greater pressure 
first from Great Britain and then other 
powers, was forced to “open up” to 
foreign trade some years earlier. : 

Today Japan, by her recent military 
victories, is in control of the leading 
ports and cities of China. 

The United States, Great Britain and 
six other powers have a treaty (signed 
in 1922) with Japan, guaranteeing 
China’s right to exist as an independent 
nation, and recognizing the rights 
of foreign powers to trade in China. 

After Japanese soldiers had blocked 
every entrance to China except the 
caravan roads through Burma and 
Siberia, our Secretary of State, Cor- 
dell Hull, last month sent a stiff note 
to the Government of Japan. He re- 
minded the Japanese Government of 
the treaty. He complained that the 
Japanese had interfered with Ameri- 
can business in China. 

On Nov. 18, Japan replied to our 
Government’s note. The Japanese said 
that time’ have changed so much since 
1922 that Japan no longer considered 
herself bound by the treaty. 
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BIB and TUCK 


Some Off-screen Shooting at the Movies 
Gives Bib Another Chance to Laugh Last 


F ALL dumb things! To have 

lost her last year’s Christmas 

list. Bib was so exasperated 
she could have cried. She’d searched 
everywhere. Even dumped the contents 
of the desk drawer on the floor. All 
sorts of strange things had rolled out 
—a pressed butterfly, a broken belt 
buckle, a few sea shells, chewed-off 
pencils, a paper cup, an old theme, a 
torn bathing cap, even that ‘other 
brown glove” she’d looked for high 
and low the other day. But No Christ- 
mas List! 

Oh well, perhaps she'd find it later. 
Perhaps, if she cleaned out all the 
dresser drawers or looked through the 
stuff on the top shelf of the clothes 
closet. After all, she had promised 
Mom she'd “straighten up—some 
Saturday soon.” (That was last sum- 
mer!) Well, she’d just do it— 


An Interruption 

“Bib, oh Bib?” came the sound of 
Mrs. Tucker’s voice from downstairs. 

Bib opened the door and went to the 
head of the stairs as she answered, 
“Yes, Mom.” 

“Listen, my dear, you and Tuck will 
have to take these things downtown 
for me. Some last year’s suits of your 
father’s—to be let out. There are two 
boxes and I’ve already called the 
tailor about them . Tl call Tuck 
and give him some money for your 
bus fares. You may stay downtown 
for a movie or something.” 

“All right, Mom,” Bib replied, as 
she went back into her room. But, 
somehow, finding the right belt for 
her blue dress took time, and she’d 
hardly gotten the curlers out of her 
hair before she heard the Call of the 
Wild Man below 

“Hey, you, shake a leg if you're go- 
ing to town with me!’ 

Then, “Time and Tucker wait for 
no gal, SEE?” 

And finally, “Bib, will you please 
hurry? Just so we won't miss more 
than half the picture?” 

“If you’d stopped screaming at me, 
I'd have gotten here a lot sooner,” 
said Bib as she came downstairs un- 
hurriedly, pulling on her gloves 
“Here, give me one of those boxes.” 

Tuck gave her the smaller one and 
opened the front door. “Look, there’s 
the bus coming. I'll catch it at the 
corner and hold it. But HURRY,” he 
yelled over his shoulder as he dashed 
out to the street. Luckily, Bib made 
the bus, too. They found one double 
seat vacant, so that the two of them 
could crowd in with their boxes and 
not lop over somebody else. But, at 
the next corner, an elderly woman got 
on and Tuck rose to offer her his seat. 

“Thank you, my boy.” she replied 
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“Just lean that box against me. I'll 
help you hold it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answered Tuck, 
very independently. (The idea of his 
not being man enough to look after 
that box. No hiding behind a woman’s 
skirts for him!) About that time the 
bus gave a lurch to one side and Tuck 
almost fell into the woman’s lap. May- 
be he’d best accept her offer! 

The rest of the trip was made with- 
out accident, and when the bus neared 
South Street, Bib turned to the woman 
and said, “I’m sorry to disturb you, 
but we’re getting off here.” The wo- 
man was nice about getting up, while 
Bib got out. 





The two Tuckers did their business 
with the tailor first, and soon they 
were off to the movies 

“But, I’m telling you, if that gang 
of giggling Gerties—Trudy Norman 
and Dimps Ritter and that crowd—are 


there, I’m going to get up and leave,” 
Tuck said as they neared the Bijou. 


“They give me a pain. Always giggling 
or talking or popping gum. The last 
time I sat in front of them, they pelted 
me with popcorn. That’s their idea of 
being cute. Humph! Girls have no 
business being at the movies, anyhow. 
They can’t keep still. And say, that re- 
minds me, you take that hat off the 
minute you get inside. Isat behind some 
girl’s feathered cap the other day at a 
sea picture and I got plenty sick of see- 
ing a feather poking up in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean.’ 

Bib laughed. “Okay. but you'd bet- 
ter shed your Lig bad wolf or you'll 
scare everybody to death.” 

“How’s that?” asked Tuck, indignant 
that any one should speak so of his 
pride and joy—a big, burly fleece- 
lined lumber jacket. “What would I 


a: ‘Loe Why 


do with it? Sit and hold it like it was 
a baby or something?” 

“Oh skip it, and for heaven’s sakes 
buy the tickets. I thought you were in 
such a hurry.” 

Tuck had been standing in the mid- 
dle of the sidewalk, as they argued, 
but now he stepped up to the boxoffice 
window. “Two, please,” he said 

Tuck went streaking in, ahead of 
Bib, but he did wait for her to slide 
in first, when he found two vacant 
seats in the middle section. Bib had 
quite a time taking off her coat, but 
Tuck was too busy looking at the pic- 
ture to see that she needed help. 

Gee whillikins! Another one of those 
South Sea island numbers with some 
long-haired Hollywood hero talking 
pig-Latin to a “native” girl (about as 

native” as Bib would be, if she had 
long hair and a flower in it!) Tuck 
sighed and squirmed. Silly, sappy— 

“Young man,” came a voice from be- 
hind him, “can’t you sit still? And I 











m Laden with bundles, the 
Ly two young Tuckers pile 
out of the bus. 


think you’d be more comfortable if 
you took off that heavy coat. At least, 
then, I wouldn’t think there were 
polar bears on the South Sea islands.” 

It was all Tuck could do to contain 
himself. All Bib could do to keep from 
giggling. But he took off the lumber- 
jacket and settled back again. 

Before long Tuck heard a loud “woo- 
woo” from further back in the theater. 
Buzz Newton! Then a peanut popped 
him on the neck. Then another and 
another. Tuck leaned over and picked 
one up from the floor. Pounding him 
with peanuts, were they? Well, he’d 
fix them. He half-turned in order to 
take aim. Just then he noticed Bib 
watching him out of the corner of her 
eye. She didn’t say anything—just 
sort of smiled! 

After the show was over, on the way 
out, Bib stopped by a mirror in the 
lobby. “I don’t blame you for wanting 
to leave, Tuck. Those giggling Gerties 
were terrible. Girls have no business 
in the movies, anyhow,” she said, care- 
fully adjusting the feather in her cap! 

-~-Gay Heap 
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SOME FUN 


ALL stories are as popular 

among coal miners as they are 
among lumberjacks and rivermen. 
Here is one as told by a miner in 
George Korson’s book. Minstrels of 
the Mine Patch 


Ma \ Lowe 1 1 drift 

I B eg Mi l i Wh \ i er 

Wa I used raw igh the 

: ) a it ] y Vit I J ‘ Sul 

fa I iV rl d i meu Vil 

i 070 1 vuund the 

A e ful {f gan Or ice sun 

rive lay I Va i l 1¢1 ree 

eatin’ cherry pie made for me by the 

lit idy b I dropped 

I rry pit yn the grass there right 
in front of me 


Wels, sit as | was a-sittin’ there 
sudde niv come out 


of the woods and stop within fifty feet 
of me! My eur id nothing but bird 
shot in it » 1 picked me a handful of 
the ¢ rry pits ana filled sul Vil 

them. I took careful aim of the buck 
and ye know, I shot him square in the 


head. That did not kill him. He stood 
as if stunned. Then suddenly, he shook 
lers, turned around, and bound- 
ed back into the woods. Behold ye! the 


next summer to the very day the same 
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deer returned and stood 
before me. How did I 
know it was the same 
deer? Out of his head a 
cherry tree spread in full 
bloom 


Irish Stories 

Professor Korson re- 
‘alls a story, popular 
among the miners, con- 
‘erning one of the first 
ambulances to be used to 
‘arry injured miners to 
B fore a 


state law was passed re- 


oo 


elr None 


juiring afety measures 
and first aid facilities, in- 
jured miners were lucky 
if they were taken home 
in the colliery ash cart. 

Painted black and 
drawiu by black mules, 
the early ambulance was 
a somber affair, not much different in 
appearance from a hearse. Nor is the 
comparison inappropriate, as patients 
sometimes developed gangrene or bled 
to death on the ride to the hospital 

Nevertheless when the ambulance 
first made its appearance, it was con- 
sidered a novelty. Old-time miners tell 
this story about the first ambulance 
used in the Pottsville area: 

It carried home the remains of a 
miner named Mike Ryan, who had 
been crushed to death in a fall of rock. 

“Don’t drive in front of the house,” 
lance driver. “Keep the wagon around 
the corner and break the news to the 
widow gently.” 

The ambulance driver stopped his 
horses around the corner as he had 
been instructed, and then rapped on 
the Ryan door 

“Does the widow Ryan live here?” 
he asked softly of the little woman 
who answered his knock 

“No, sir,” she said, “but Mrs. Ryan 
lives here.” 

“No, she don’t,” he contradicted as 
he raised his voice 

“Yes, Mrs. Ryan does live here, and 
it’s me who ought to know who I am.” 

“But it’s me who ought to know that 
it’s the widow Ryan should live here,” 
he said, his voice growing louder 

“If you say that, then you're a liar.’ 

“T tell you she does,” he argued as 
his voice rose to a shout. “Sure, ain’t 
I got Mike round the corner in a box?” 


’ 


Company House Inhabitants 


Built of rough hemlock, the com- 
pany houses in the anthracite region 
were strangely susceptible to bedbug 
invasion. The belief was that the hem- 
lock wood had a peculiar attraction for 
them. Once an Irish miner accused his 
wife of being altogether too tolerant 
toward the vermin. Resentful, she said, 
“O! the loikes o’ that! Sure, oi don’t 
belav th’r’s a single one on the prim- 
ises.”” 

“En bedad!” he quickly answered. 
“Oi aghrees wid ye, thin, fer the loikes 
o’ thim are all married, en ev lahrge 
families.” 


i a\} 


the colliery boss cautioned the ambu-. 












“I said to give the admiral 
21 booms—not boos.” 


DEAR EDITOR 


Dear Junior SCHOLASTIC 


In your Nov. 5th issue you made an 
uncomplimentary remark about Ty- 
rone Power’s pro- 
file. Have you as 
good a profile as 
he has? If you do, 
you probably 
would not mind 
having your pic- 
ture taken so 
many times. Ty- 
rone Power is the 
favorite actor of 
our class and we 
object to anything 
said about him 
which is not to his benefit 

We all enjoy Junior Scholastic. 





Tyrone Power 


Peccy Jones and Juric ANN HARTLEY 
Indianapol Ind 


Dear Peggy and Julie: No. our profile 
wouldn't look good. even in the dark. But 
that shouldn't stop us from resenting the 
kind of acting in which the actor is always 
striving to attract attention to himself. His 
efforts should be aimed toward making 
the drama more interesting, rather than 
to show off himself. We don’t blame Ty- 
rone Power.. It’s the fault of his producer 
and director.—EpiTors 


Reading For Keeps 


Key to Test on p. 12 

(1.) Eastern Penna. 150 years 

(II.) Competition from oil; weak sales ef- 
forts (poor merchandising); warm winters; 
business slump 

(III,) 6 to 13. Railroads. John L. Lewis, 
William Green. Carbon 

(IV.) b, b, b 

(V.) Story, underground, upheaval, air- 
compression, spread. 
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1 VER since man first dreamed 
- of flying himself, he has stud- 
i_.J ied the flight of birds in the 
hope that he could learn something 
from them. Many of the early experi- 
menters with flying machines at- 
tempted to build flapping wings pat- 
terned after the birds. But these men 
were on the wrong track. Man, if he 
was to fly, needed more than wings. 

For many years now we have real- 
ized that man cannot hope to sup- 
port himself in air through his own 
power. We have discovered that our 
strength, in relation to our weight, 
is not enough to hold us up. We have 
also discovered that any mechanical 
contrivance built on the principle of 
a bird’s wings would have to be so 





heavy and so complicated that it 
would not be practical. 
Which Bird Is Fastest? 
We have learned many more 


things from the birds, things that 
have contributed greatly to the art 
of flying. One of the most important 
things we have learned is how the 
size and shape of the wing effects the 
speed, load-carrying capacity, etc., 
of a given airplane. 

Through the study of the gull and 
the albatross, for instance, we found 
that a long, narrow wing gave en- 
durance and a high gliding ratio. 
This means that a wing of this 
construction has the maximum 
amount of lift for a given wing 
area and can carry a plane the 
furthest distance from any given ” 


height after the power has been F 
turned off. % 

All of our high-performance 
sailplanes are built with long, 
narrow, tapering wings. This re- 
lation of wing span to wing 
chord (the width of the wing 
from front to back) is called the 
aspect ratio. Thus a high-per- 
formance sailplane has a high 
aspect ratio. 

On the other hand, we have 
found that maximum speed is \ 





reached with a short sturdy wing 

of relatively low aspect ratio. 
Thus our modern pursuit planes 
have large-chord wings with a rela- 
tively small wing area. Our best ex- 
ample of this type of wing in the 
bird world is the duck. Here is a 
rather fat body to which are attached 
very short wings. All of you who 
have seen ducks in flight know that 
they are very fast fliers. 

One of the things about birds 
which has interested aviators most 
is the question of which bird is the 
fastest flier. There have been many 
arguments on this question, but it is 
only recently, that we have had any 
conclusive tests of the relative speeds 
of birds. 
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SKYWAYS 


Study of Bird Flight 
Has Improved Aviation 


Colonel Richard Meinertzhagen, 
who is generally considered to be the 
greatest authority on the subject of 
wing speed, has developed a table 
to show the relative velocity of bird- 
flight. These studies have been made 
with the aid of anti-aircraft sighting 
equipment, perfected to record high 
speed of moving bodies. 

Colonel Meinertzhagen’s findings 


KEPT COOL IN A CRISIS 





Co-pilot Russell Pilot Hissong 





Eastern Air 


Flight Steward Gibbs pushed them out 


show that the fastest feathered 
speedster is the lammergeier, a bird 
of prey resembling both the eagle 
and the vulture. 

This bird, with its 10-foot wing 
span and a lean streamlined body, 
can propel itself through the air at 
110 miles an hour. 


Swallow Next Fastest 
The bird which ranks next in speed 
is the swallow, clocked at 106 m.p.h. 
Lapings can do 80, ducks 59, geese 
55, pelicans 51, starlings and stocks 
48, homing pigeons 36, and wagtails, 
the slowest recorded, 30 m.p.h. 


On Fire! 


At a testimonial dinner on October 
26, three members of the Eastern 
Air Lines organization were honored 
for their bravery and high conduct 
in the line of duty. This is the sort 
of thing we like to hear about. 

On October 18, pilot David Hissong 
took off from Houston, Tex., for New 
York. His plane carried eleven pas- 
sengers in addition to co-pilot Clyde 
Russell, Steward Frank Gibbs and 
himself. Shortly after the scheduled 
stop at Montgomery, Ala., the plane 
got into trouble. 

Pilot Hissong reported that the 
right motor began to vibrate then 
suddenly burst into flame and fell 
out. The whole right wing quickly 
became a mass of flames. 

While Hissong brought the plane 
down into a clearing, Steward Gibbs 
saw that each passenger had his 
safety belt securely fastened so that 
no one would be violently thrown in 
the event that the plane should land 
with a severe shock. As the burning 
plane landed without a bump, Gibbs 
was standing at the cabin exit. He 
hurled the door open and pushed 
the passengers out onto the ground. 
Within about fifteen seconds the 
whole plane was a mass of flames. 
Not a passenger was hurt or 
burned! The only injuries were 
severe burns of the hands and 
face sustained by Hissong and 
Russell. Truly an outstanding 
example of heroism and devo- 
tion to duty! 


New Seversky Model 

The Seversky Aircraft Cor- 
poration of Farmingdale, Long 
Island, has recently announced 
the development of the world’s 
fastest commercial airplane. De- 
veloped after three years of 
study and test flying, the “Ex- 
ecutive’ model is reported to 
have a top speed of 330 miles an 
a hour when powered with a 950- 


Lins horsepower Pratt and Whitney 


engine. Carrying four passen- 
gers and their baggage, this all- 
metal plane is to have a range of 
850 miles, at 300 miles an hour, when 
provided with fuel tanks for 170 gal- 
lons. With additional tanks to in- 
crease the capacity to 450 gallons, 
the range will be 2,000 miles 
The plane is a development of the 
Army P-35 pursuit, designed by the 
Seversky Company several years 
ago. The first commercial version of 
this ship was the one flown by Frank 
W. Fuller of California, in which Mr. 
Fuller won the 1937 Bendix trans- 
continental races and placed second 
in this year’s event. 
—REGINALD M. CLEVELAND, JR. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 
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DOWN THE SHAFT 


UT on your miner’s cap and get your pick—we're taking a trip through a 
coal mine! Drawing above represents cross section of a mine. The upright col- 
umns of squares represent mine shafts, while the horizontal rows of squares are 
the tunnels. Each tunnel and mine shaft is to be filled in with the words missing 


When you find the missing words in these sen- 


‘neces, place them in the mine diagram, beginning your word at the number 


it 


Wi i 


e 


‘mploved 
company property 
calleda 
> of 


Down 


is also known as 


Across 
miner 


who 
and sells it as 


hard 


is also known as soft 


takes coal 


the greatest dangers in a 


access to tl 


ie 


tunnels by 


i dark oily liquid obtained by 


llati 
tiltatl 


from coal 


*h corresponds to the number of the sentence 


6. The largest national group of miners are 
the -—, 

7. Coal-oil is another 

(One word) 


name for 


8. A --- is a person who works in a 
mine. 

9 -~- is pure coal. 

10. The industry is one of the largest 


competitor 


11. Partially carbonized vegetable mate- 
rial usually found in bogs is known as 


of the coel industry 


12. T.N.T. is one of the many -----<-- --- 
manufactured from coal. 


ON THE SQUARE 


This was supposed to have been a 
perfect word square. That is, the words 
reading across were supposed to be 
exactly the same as the words reading 
down. But somehow the letters got 
jumbled up. And now we are asking 
you to help us untangle the letters on 
each line, so that a word square will 
be formed. Try doing it without the 
aid of the definitions, but if you find 
you must use them, go to it. 


Definitions 
1. Seize or catch at 4. Attend or wait 
2. Submit to an- upon 
other person for 5. Trim and 


information or 
decision 


3. In flames 


5 |P 
R 
E 
E 
E 


smooth with the 
beak. as a bird 
its plumage 


G 
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a <ciwmir 
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pier 


























WORD-CHANGE 


Go from HARD to COAL in two 
jumps by changing one letter of the 
word “hard” and jumbling the letters 
around to get a new word. Then form 
another new word by changing an- 


other letter and again jumbling the 
letters around 

H A R OD 

© Oo AA 


NOV. 19th ANSWERS 


To CELEBRATE BOOK WEEK! our 
talented friend asked for THE LAST OF 
THE MOHICANS, GONE WITH THE 
WIND, BOB, SON OF BATTLE, and THE 
HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. 


The eight words built up in PREFIX + 
PICTURES were: PERCENT, PERSON, 
PERVERSE, PERFORCE, PERSPIRE, 
PERJURY. PERFUME and PERFORM. 

TAKE A WALK! came out: 


A 
AT 





OR LIK ETT, Sete 





fF 
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eWay 


depth) te oie ae 


